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experience of 1857 and of the war which ensued. He was
impressed by the waste of life, the wear and tear of precious
strength, the loss of public resources, which arose from defective
accommodation and faulty sanitation in an Eastern climate. He
had shared his brother Henry's enthusiasm in the cause of im-
proving the condition and the surroundings of the British soldier
in India. Imbued with these ideas, he had, before starting from
England conferred earnestly with Florence Nightingale on this
subject, and consulted the Army Sanitary Commission. On his
arrival at Calcutta, he forthwith set about establishing a sani-
tary department for each of the three armies of India, and
selected officers of high ability as sanitary commissioners,
some drawn from the medical and others from the civil or
military service. He had in the Military member of Council,
Sir Eobert Napier (now Lord Napier of Magdala), and in
the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Eose (now Lord Strath-
nairn), two colleagues believing equally with himself in the
need of sanitary improvement, and eminently qualified by
experience and special knowledge to afford co-operation. He
found public opinion quickened in this respect by the occurrence
during recent years of epidemic cholera at some of the largest
military stations. Those frightful outbreaks were understood to
have been at least partly due to preventible causes.

But sanitation, however scientific and well-conducted, would
be of little avail if the barracks were faulty and insalubrious.
Some of the Indian barracks begun by Sir Charles Napier
or undertaken by Lord Dalhousie comprised all, or nearly all,
that could be reasonably desired. Others, however, were old,
and their style obsolete; many, too, were of a temporary cha-
racter, having been hastily erected-in consequence of the rapid
influx of European reinforcements from England during the
war of the mutinies. Of these temporary barracks, again,
some had been built at stations which were needed for the
special purposes of the pending campaigns, but which were
being abandoned after the final pacification of the country.
The policy was to determine the distribution of the European
forces for the future among the various stations, to con-